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told to go, leaving a fortnight's wages behind as
penalty for his unpunctual habit. Almost dis-
tracted, he begged for mercy.
" The shop woman spoke with the master
through a speaking-tube, presumably to the
breakfast-room I remembered so well, but he
was obdurate, and finally she, out of the good-
ness of her heart, gave me a piece of bread and
advised me to look out for another place. For
a time I wandered about the streets in the rain,
ashamed to go home where there was neither
food nor fire, and actually discussing whether
the best thing was not to go and throw myself
in the Clyde and be done with a life that had
so little attractions. In the end I went to the
shop and saw the master and explained why I
had been late. But it was all in vain. The
wages were never paid.55
But, added Hardie, with that reticent irony
which bites more deeply than the most scathing
satire, " the master continued to be a pillar of the
Church and a leading light in the religious life of
the city.55
That experience of bitter poverty helped to
shape Hardie5s career. He could never forget
that there were always many helpless folk suffering
as he suffered in his cold, bare home. He wrote
in 1902 :
" Think what it means !   If you have never
known what it meant in your own person to be